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Introduction 



In recent years, many governments have sought to restructure and deregulate state education. 
Central to these initiatives have been moves to reduce educational bureaucracy and create 
devolved systems of schooling entailing signiftcant degrees of institutional autonomy and a 
variety of forms of school self-management. In many cases, these changes have been linked 
to an increased emphasis on parental choice and on competition between diversified and 
specialised forms of provision, thereby seeming to create 'markets' in educational services. 
Such neo-hbetal policies received particular encouragement from New Right governments in 
the English-speaking world in the 1980s and early 1990s, but they have subsequently also 



been encouraged by the IMF and the World Bank in Utin America and Eastern Europe 
(Amove 1996). Even though these directions in education policy have not penetrated all 
countries (Green 1994), the similarities between the broad trends in many parts of the world 

suggest that education policy may be witnessing something more significant than a passing 
political fashion. 



New Zealand and England/Wales have probably moved further towards the implementation 
of neo-hberal approaches to the marketisation of public education systems than most other 
countries, although privatization seems to have gone further in places such as Chile and other 
forms of marketisation have been introduced in China. Some judge New Zealand to be a 
little in front of England in the neo-liberal policy stakes at the present moment (OECD, 
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1994). The New Zealand refonrn have certainly ushered in a thonrugh-going experiment in 
free parental choice in the public sector, as well as granting considcmble autonomy to 
individual schools. The EngUsh reforms have been more cautious in most respects, though 
budgetary devolution to schools has actuaUy gone further than in New Zealand. The two 
cases illustrate the ways in which simUar poUcy imperatives have been mediated somewhat 
differently by the traditions of different nation states and different political panics. At the 



same time, since both countries exhibit similar tensions within the New Right project to 

reform education, they provide an instructive context within which to explore the future 
prospects of that project. 



Comparing education systems in any two countries is generally a problematic task, given 
historical, political and ideological differences which necessarily exist between nations. 
A comparison of systems in England and Wales and New Zealand, at the present 
historical conjuncture, is, we believe, somewhat less problematic than between other 
countnes. There are marked and startling similarities in both the rhetoric of reform, and 
in the distance travelled towards the entrenchment of neo-liberal policies. The key 
difference between the countries at present is the continued existence and influence of 
local education authorities in England and Wales, compared to New Zealand where no 
similar bodies exist. Given continued attempts by the British Government to remove the 
influence (or even existence) of LEAs, there is, at the level of rhetoric, even less 
difference between the two countries. Despite the implementation of neo-libemi education 
policies in other countries, there arc no other countries where reform has proceeded with 
such similarity of pace, approach, rhetoric and policy patterns. 



Quasi-markets in EnglandAVales and New Zealand 



This paper will examine the direction of school reform in these two national contexts. 
Our primary focus is the continuing tension between the imagined ideal of the 'free' 

educational market, and government policies to 'manage' what actually remains a 'quasi' 
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cartce, in bod, ccundies. Much of the Aeioric sunounding cuoen. policies i„,pUes U.a. 

U.e school systen. should ideally be left to the ■hidden hand' of the utarket - at least at 

some unspecified point in the future. Yet govennnent policies which provide high levels 

of intervention in order to realise non-interventionist goals have not been unusual in either 

country over the past few years. The paper explores this dualism in contemporary 

education policy in an attempt to understand the key characteristics of neo-liberal state 
systems of education. 



Uvacic ( 1995) suggests that the distinguishing characteristics of a quasi-market for a 
public service are 'the separation of purchaser from provider and an element of user 
choice between providers'. She adds that a quasi-market remains highly regulated, with 
the government controlling •such mattera as entry by new providers, investment, the 
quality of service (as with the national curriculum) and price, which is often zero to the 
user' (pl67). The lack of a conventional cash nexus and the strength of government 

intervention distinguish quasi-markets from the idealised view of a 'free' market, though 

few contemporary markets in any field are actually free from government regulation and 
many of them involve some element of overt or covert subsidy. 



A quasi-market is not merely a halfway house between pre-existing interventionist 
models and a full market, although the quasi-market does have a number of 



characteristics of both systems. They link into and support what Gamble (1988) 
describes as the main characteristics of neo-liberal states - social markets and the small, 
strong state'. Quasi-markets provide the mechanisms for states to shed direct 
responsibility for education (and other services) while at the same time controlling the 
supply of social goods. The first of these requires a rhetorical invocation of freedom 
from government intervention, as when the British prime minister states that he believes 
in 'trusting headmasters (sic), teachers and governing bodies to run their schools and in 
trusting parents to make the right choice for their children' and looks forward to the day 
■when all publicly funded schools will be run as free self-governing schools' (The 
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Times, 24.8.95, p5). This seems to be consistent with the neo-libeml claim that social 
affaim are best organised according to the general principle of consumer sovereignty, 

which holds that each individnal is the best judge of his-or her needs and wants, and of 
what is in their best interests. 

On the other hand, as MacKenzie (19«) points out, 'British governments have actually 

increased their claims to knowledge and authority over the education system whilst 

promoting atheoretieal and superficial movement towards consumer sovereignty'. Neo- 

liheral systems of Government have not eschewed intervention, but have changed its 

form. The rhetoric of the neo-liberal state abbots direct intervention, suggesting policy 

mechanisms should opemte, as far as possible, by the principles of the free market. 

However, in the quest to achieve this policies often have to be framed in ways which am 

both heavily interventionist and strongly centralist in nature (Ball, 1993). Under welfaie 

state forms, intervention tended to involve the eontml of inputs. This required heavy state 

■ntervenUon at the planning and implementation stages, but litUe or none thereafter. The 

neo liberal stale, however, focuses instead on policy outputs (Hood, 1995) within a 

decentralised system, which requires intervention not only at the planning and 

implementation stages, but also in management practices, the control of decentralised 

processes and the evaluation of the success of policies. In other words, the quasi-market 

state is forced to be far more interventionist in order, as it were, to eschew 
interventionism. 



As Jessop et al ( 1989) note, the new model of the slate, which distances the centre from 
policy effects within civil society, has contradicloiy outcomes. On the one hand, the state 
IS both smaller and stronger, and is particularly well defended against the demands of 
groups within civil society. On the other hand, the withdrawal of the state leaves open 
polmcal space which may be occupied by forces which work against the intent of policy. 
This in turn requires new political inte^entions which have two aims: fust to prelect and 
enhance the effects of policy change, and second to win and then maintain hegemonic 
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control over sites of policy intervention in civil societv Thf 

civil society. The resulting patterns of poUcy 

intervention have two aims. The first is to enhance, as far as possible, the neo-liberal 
v...o„ being pomnyed in Govenunen. rtetoric,- the necond ,o deal with .he realities of a 
system whtch, by i« nahtre, requires rigorous and systentade reguladon (Pusey, ,991). 

In the remainder of this paper we want to examine specific policies as they relate to 

deferent aspects of dds condadietoo- net^libera, project Hem we am concerned with dte 

y rather than the rhetoric of reform. Quasi-market interventions follow no specific 

or pre-detennined line, except inasmuch as Utey hold to a particular ideological thmsf 

emphasising the viriues of the .private' a. the expense of the .public'. Tbe particular 

poltcy patterns followed in bod, countties examined here are partly a refiecion of the high 

level of contestation that has accompanied school mform but they also e„capsula.e the 

du^tsttc nature of the neo-liberal projec. Many of the policies we will look a, are 

.mended as. and have been represented as, ideological showpieces for .he 'market way' 

IChubb and Moe .992; Sex.on 1991). Although often part of a broader strategy. Utem 

have been a number of separate micro-level initiatives, involving Just a few schools 

(ettber camfully chosen or self-selec.ed), or a few students, or a namowly defined sector. 

Thts, compared with .he universalising tendencies of the Keynesian settlement, is an 
extremely unusual pattern. 



We wtsh to examine five specific aspects of policy ini.iadve in this paper, which have 
been grouped to refiect the natum of the underlying political project. These amas by no 
means exhaust the possibilities of.be education quasi-marke.; they have been chosen to 
refiec. some of the key strategies .hat have been adopted in both countries. The five amas 
am; making schools autonomous; diversity and choice; bringing in the pnva.e sector; 
pnvadsing provision; and accounrability. A key tenet of neo-liberalism is that the private 
sector is .he pmfermd site for .he provision of services. This claim is underpinned both 
by a suspicion of the public sectoras necessarily inefficient, and by a positive embrace of 
the private which derives from a celebration of the 'neutral' forces of the hidden hand. 
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However, although governments' attempts at 



encouragement of private sector involvement in the 



'privatization' have involved increasing 



provision of education, the more 



pronunen. .mtiadves .0 date have attempted to make the pubUo sector behave morn Uke the 
private sector. It is to these initiatives that we first turn. 

Making schools antonomoas 

The sittgle largest chaage in schooling under the neo-libemi project has been the push in 
both countries towards the atomisation of the control of schools. School self- 
management has been advocated for a variety of masons. Themtionaleis. perhaps, most 

clearly explained by Chubb and Moe ( 1990), who claimed to prove empirically that self- 
management provided the most effective schools, and argued that a combination of 
school autonomy and market forces provided the best recipe for school improvement. 
This argument is a direct denvation of public choice theory (Buchanan, 1978), which 
states that bureaucmtic control is necessarily riddled with inefficiencies caused by the 
self-interest of bureaucrats. Property harnessed, this approach argues, self-interest is a 
positive fome. For example, in the free market, such self-interest fuels the drive for the 
maximisation of profits. State sector reform has been driven by the aim to mimic, as far 
as possible, private sector reform within the public sector and the decentralisation of 

control to self-managing schools competing in the marketplace can be viewed in these 
terms. 



In neither country has the path to school self-management been smooth. Self- 
management requites schools to have control over the spending of the funds relating to 
the education of their pupils. In England and Wales the most extensive form of self- 
management is found in grant maintained schools. This is a voluntary scheme in which 
parents can vote for a school to 'opt-ouf of its local education authority and receive its 
fending direct from a central government agency, the Funding Agency for Schools. 
Even schools which stay with their LEAs now operate with devolved budgets under 
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U-cal Managemem of Schools (yvlS), with 85% of «.e LEA. budge, passed di«hiy .o 
schools ,o spend as .hey wish. Because U.is includes funding for .eache.' salaries, 
rilough based on average rafter ftan acftal salaries, .hese schools curren.ly have more 
resources under tteir direc. conriol ftan mos. New Zealand schools. In ofter mspecte. 
New Zealand has gone sonaewha. fur.her down .he .rack .o self-managemen.. The 
abolition of all regional education au.hori.ies in 1989 mean. .ha. funding was ei.her 

comple.ely devolved or compleielyceutialised. All socalled •opemtional’ funding was 

immedialely devolved .o schools. Funding for .eacher salaries, however, remained 

ceutiaUsed and, due .o .he s.ruggles of .eacher unions, has largely continued .o be so (see 
Gordon, 1992b). 

Inlmducing full devolution of funding (or bulk funding) has been a huge poli.ical 
problem for .he New Zealand sft.e. There have been .hree separale imtiatives .o bring .his 
abou.. The firs, was a '.rial' of bulk funded schools, which included around 3% of all 
schools, who volumarily op.ed in during 1992. The second was .he bulk funding of 
senior .eacher salaries, which was announced by .he Govemmen. in 1992. Salaries for 
.hese .eachers were .o be paid direc.ly .o schools, on .he basis of average cos.s as in 
England and Wales. Unions responded by .hrea.ening .o wi.hdmw .heir involvemen. in 
.he in.roduc.ion of new curricula. The new scheme did go ahead, hu. on .he basis fta. 
each school being alloca.ed .he ac.ual cos.s of senior .eacher salaries, wi.h salaries 
continuing .o be paid cen.rally. In effec., .his is a mere paper .ransacion. The llnal 
ini.ia.ive came in 1995, when .he hulk funding .rial was ended and schools wem once 
again given .he op.ion .o receive all .heir funding dimcly, by en.ering in.o a .hree year 

comrac. wi.h .he Govemmen.. Only 174 schools, or6% of .he .oftl, had chosen .oen.er 
this scheme by the beginning of the 1996 school year. 



Full devolution of funding .hus remains incomple.e (and widely opposed) in bo.h 
countiies, despi.e political pressure .o inlroduce i.. In i.s ideal form, school au.onoray 
also mquires Governors/ Trus.ees .o be able .o nego.ia.e salaries and conditions wi.h each 
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eeacher oa an individnai basis. Neitter couniiy has (as ye.) in, educed si.e-based 
aegobanon of salaries and conditions on an e«ensive s«Ue. ,n England and Wales, only 
one gnm, n,ainti«ned school t«s so far wi.bd.wn from nafional pay agreemenis. bn. 
some Criy Technology Colleges (CTCs), which opem,e oulside bo.h national and local 
agreement, have esmblished in-house smff associalions wi,hin individnai schools or 

offered the less militant unions 'no-strike' aereementc in r 

greements in return for recogmtion. In most 

olher cases, Govemom have chosen ,o mainUin existing agreemenis, while LEA schools 

operating under LMS am bound by national salary aimugemems. Ahhough .hese now 

perm,, an elemen, of performance-mlaled pay a, senior levels, mos. governing bodies 

have been relucmm ,o move down Ws pa.h, 1„ New Zealand, where .here is only one 

reacherunionforprimary .eachersand one for secondary, .he figh, ,o mainrain a unified 

pay scale has been intense and continuous, making .he teacher unions among the 

s.n>nges, industrial relations advocates in .he coun.ty, within a national context which 

formally no longer recognises tite existence of unions, let alone their right to advocate on 
behalf of members. 

Th,s is a clear example of the limi.sof state action under a neo-liberal model. In handing 
elements of central and local control to individdual schools, the state has to rely on 
governors to adopt its policies. Schools, on the other hand, have in genemi been vety 
talucmn, to accept the full degree of 'autonomy' that is po.entialiy on offer. The vast 
majority of schools in England, and all but three of the schools in Wales, have ejected 
gran, maintained status even after being required by legislation to consider it. In New 
Zealand, many schools fear that once funding and decisions about funding are devolved 
the ieve, of funding wii, be reduced and responsibility for cuts in provision blamed on 
poor management practices a, school level rather than central government action. The 
few schools that have agreed to enter the New Zealand direct funding system in 1996 
indicates how reluctant schools are to accept this poisoned challice. But, as Donald 

H.rsch(1995) has said of New Zealand: If it is no longer a system, then i.should no. be 

surprising that the centi-e loses control. A particular bu. unintended effect of the struggle 
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over self-managemen. in both countries is that each now has a dual systetn of fending 
schools, which is hardly in line with the efficiency drive of the nco-libcral state. 

Further moves towards school •autonomy appear at the present time to be stalled. In 
boU. countries, many schools have refused quite substantial short-term financial gains in 
order to avoid complete atomisation of the public education service. Without eotnplieity 
by local Governors, decentralisation cannot be achieved, and a number of both 
Governments' further policy ambitions, at least as signalled in their rhetoric, ate stymied. 
Further options to achieve neo-liberal goals are either coercion, which would have 

enotmouscostsin tcrtns of political legitimation, orrhe provision of ittesistibleitKcntives 

for schools to consent to self-management which, in a climate of acute cynicism 
regarding Governmental commitment to state-funded education, would have huge fiscal 
■mplications. Neither Government has been able as yet to solve this dilemma, and we 
believe it will remain unmsoived. However, one ■solution' to the stalemate, renewed 
calls for voucher systems, will be consideted later in this paper. 



Diversity and choice 



The 1992 White Paper in England and Wales (DfE 1992) outlined five themes for 
schooling: quality, diversity, increasing parental choice, greater autonomy for schools 
and greater accountability. In recent years, the emphasis has been on choice and 
diversity. The rhetoric stresses the opportunities for parents to choose schools that am 
most suited to their children s needs. Yet there has been a great deal of evidence in both 
countries that parents are making choices for their children on the basis of perceived 
social, rather than educational, ideals (Uuder et al, 1993; Gordon, 1994; Gewirtz el al, 
1995; OECD, 1994). Whilst most studies in both countries show that choices are made 
about equally on 'academic' and 'social' grounds, the academic choices are mainly a 
general wish for a good, traditional education, rather than the fostering of some specific 
talent. When a good education is perceived to equate with what schools in predominantly 
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white, middle class areas offer, such 'academic' 



social choices. This research evidence undermines 



choices are revealed as, in actuality. 



choice, as the political justification for them i 



the viability of systems of school 



choose. 



IS predicated on the notion that all 



can 



The pohfcal legitimacy of new aystems of school choice is also threatened hy what 

H,rsch(1995) calls 'the other side' of school choice. Patterns of choice in hothconntries 

mean that certam schools have tended to ftll up vety t,„icltly, and are in a position to close 
.her rolls. In New Zealand, this entails schools entering into an enrolment scheme As 
.he schools themselves determine the criteria for enmiment, this means that pamntal 
boards of tmstees are potentially in the position of becoming 'self-perpetnating 
ohgamhies' (Hirsch, ,995). selecting only those who meet the characteristics of the 
current school popnlation. As others are then not in a position to 'choose' these 

pariicniar schools, this thmatensGoverm„entpoliciesofchoice,althongh, at one and the 

same rime, paradoxically enhancing the valne of it. In this context, netviihemi claims that 
Choice leads to diversity of provision are hard to substantiate. 

City Technology Colleges in England wem ceriainly intended to he schools with a 

spccftcally technological ethos. Subsequently, funding has been provided to selected 

smte schools to enhance their own provision for science and technology or modem 

languages; essentially to give them a special chameter. A similar scheme has been 

mounted in New Zealand. Vet, although the rhetoric emphasises the power of pamntal 

cho.ee to make schools more msponsive to divetse needs, many of these examples of 

new forms of schooling have actually been supply side initiatives at government 
instigation. 



Ironically, if anything, parental pressute is making it difficult for such schools to be 
different. Certainly within English culture, schools judged to be good and hence 
subscribed, are most likely to be academically selective schools 



over- 

with socially advantaged 
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.n.ake». Altt.ough pa^ou .ay choose new types of schools because .hey a. differ, 
mm .he standart local comprehensive school, U.a. does no. s«m .o lead in EnglamI .o a 
i™ly d.vemdled sysmm. Instead, those pamms who are in a posidon .o choose are 
ci.cos.ng ttose schools d.. are closes, .o the .mdidonal academic model of edncadon d.a. 
nsed to he assocated with selective grammar schools. Even new types of school .end to 
be judged ,n titese mnns. One stitdy showed many parents choosing CTCs no. so much 
for ti,emh.-.ech .mage, bn. because .hey were pemeived as ti.e next best tinng to grammar 
schools or even elite private schools (Whitty e. al 1 993). As a resnl., Utose schools .ha. 
are .n a pos.tion to choose often seek to identify .heir success with an emphasis on 
-d-tional academic virtues and thus a..mc. those students most likely to display .hem. 
Some grant maintained comprehensive schools have reverted to being overtly 
academically selective, and only those that have dearly failed on traditional academic 

cntenaam„kely.oriskdeviatingsignificantlyfmmd.e dominant definition of exceUence 

in their curriculum offer. 



Power e. a, (1994) found 'no indications of any changes relating to the cnrricninm or 
pedagogy and a renewed emphasis on tmditional images in the way grant nutintained 
schools presented themselves (p29). Furthermore, Bush et al( 1993) have suggested that 
30% of gran, maintained 'comprehensive' schools are now using cover, selection which 
■s also likely to increase their appearance of academic superiority. Mom genemllv in a 
majoremptrical study of school pamntal choice and school response, Clatter e. a, ,1995) 
conclude that there ,s no evidence to date of choice producing greater divemity i„ ,he 
school system and some evidence of a tendency towards greater uniformity. And 
alehongh they did not find that the English reforms had actually increased hierarchv, nor 
d.d they find had been mduced to produce that horizontal diversity implied by the 
different but equal' rhetoric o( Choice cmd Diversity (DIE 1992). 

Thus, research findings suggest that reformed state schooling systems are not 
mcreasingly diverse, bn. am possibly increasingly homogeneous. This is consistent with 
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the coicMott, of a recent AustraUan review of the evidence, which has suggested that 
■paradoaieaUy, the market exacerbates differences between schools on the basis of class, 
race and ethnicity, bnt does not enconragc diversity in image, clientele, organisaUon, 
cnrriculnm or pedagogy’ (Blackmore 1995. p53). Regardless of the rhetoric of 
restmeturing which stresses diversity, ’nmrket states is maintained by conforming to the 
dominant image of a good school as being well uniformed, well-disciplined and 
academically successful’ (Blackmore 1995, p48). Oewirtz et al (1995) suggest that one 
effect of the development of an education market in England has been a narrowing of the 
•scope’ of education, by placing ’almost exclusive emphasis on instmmental, academic 
and cognitive goals’ (pl74). Clatter et al ( 1995) suggest that the only real exceptions 
have been where government has actually intervened with funding to promote a different 
model of education, as in the case of specialist technology schools. Thus, despite the 
prevailing rhetoric concerning the ’poweri of choice, it is government intervention rather 
than the market that has brought innovation on the supply side. Even so, this strategy 
Itself has been met with only limited success (Whitty et al 1993). According to Walford 
and Miller(1991). even some of those intended beacons of an entirely new form of 
excellence, the English City Technology Colleges, may be abandoning that 
distinctiveness in favour of traditional academic excellence. 

Meanwhile, in both countries, there have been concerted attempts to increase the role of 
the private sector in the provision of education, on the basis that, in line with neo-liberal 
ideology, private sector competition will help to improve state schools. 



Bringing in the private sector 



Interestingly. Choice and Diversity argued for parity of esteem only within the public 
sector, perhaps unconsciously acknowledging the British government’s own ideological 
preference for private provision. Governments in both countries have sought to increase 
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•be .ole of U.e priva.e sec.ori„ 0.e p.visio„ of eduction. Font aspec. of euteudiu* the 

role of dte private seetor can be ideudfled i„ tbe sehooliag polieies of the two couutrie. 

direct involvement in the running of schools, sponsorship and school/business 
collabo^uou; speeiaj •private,, „„• p„,„, 

private schools. The fourth elemenf u/iii k 

nt will be considered below under 'privatising 
provision'. ® 



,n New Zealand the idea that achoois a. .bnainesses., to be managed on private seetot 
pnnetpiea, has beeo.e inereasingl, strong sinee the .fortns whieh were introdneed in 
>989. Subsequently, the notion of beadteaehe. as 'ntanagers' has filteted down with 

quite significanteffects. S'nulartendencies have been evident in England since the 1988 

Act. in both countries, a new breed of hcdteaehe. is apparent, with weakened links to 
Ute pmfessionai pmjeet but ineteased tnanageriai skills. With self-tnanagetnent, the. has 
sotnett.es been a rnueh shaker sense that the school governors and the senior 

-nanagernenltcmare'tnanagetnenfandteachingandotherstaff the 'workers' (Bowe et 

al 1^). H^P--a-(.9«)suggest that, in the ease of grant tnaintained schools, whie^ 

have the most autonotny, the very process of running a seif-tnanaging unit can result in 
an tnetease ,n the distance of headteachers fm. elassroo. teachers. so.e eases 
.hough, headteachers themselves ate coming under pressure from governing bodies 
act, ngl.keBctdsofDi.eto. and one dispute of this natu. is before the (British, High 

Court at the time of writing. 



The extent to which governors and trustees actually operate in this way has vaned 

.hemselves to be pa.„tsofehild.nat.ndi„g the school, but that Act was later amended 

so that pa.nts could elect anyone to a position on the board (Gordon, 1992). At the 
..me, the Minister of Education noted that he hoped that more business people would 
h-ome tnvolved in mnning schools, but according to Wylie's (1994) survey most 

pnmatybctdscontinuedtohaveotdyparentsonthem. In England and Wales, the .986 
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Eduoadon Ac, daasfomed ,hc governing bodies of state schools by tenioving the inbuilt 
ntajorio, of allegedly self-serving local politicians, increasing tite tepresentetion of patenu 
and coopting local business people. Yet, in many cases, tite new governing bodies have 
Sided with the professionals against government policy. 



Schools in both countries have developed closer links with the business conununio- in 
oflter ways. I„ some cases Utis has involved direct sponsorship, with (usually local) 
Anns providing equipment, sending speakers and offering work experience to smdents. 
Large chain stems and snpemtarkets in both countries have run schemes whereby 
schoolscollectreceipte and later cash titem in for computer, otiter equipment or money 
ry recent development, a large New Zealand chain store offered 2.5% of all till 
receipt as a dime, donation to schools, for a one month period). Local firms may also 
sponsor schools for particular events, or assist in other ways with fund raising. 



A major shift in school/business mlationships in both countries in recent years is the 
dime, or indime, provision offending or msources by the private sector to schools. This 
funding is crucial; i, partially makes up for a gmdual mal mducion in state funding for 
schools, particularly in New Zealand. As stete funding is frozen or reduced, schools am 
forced to rely ever more heavily on funding from other sources, including businesses. 
One variation on this theme has become a major source of funding for New Zealand 



schools, but is no, ye, in England and Wales. Only New Zealand citizens and permanent 
residents amentitled tofme schooling. For all others, schools am allowed to se, any fee 
they choose, with a small amount ($450 per pupil) being paid to the Ministry of 
Education. Typical fees range from $6500 to $8000 per student per year. Many schools 
now sell their wares dimctly to Asian countries, in the hope of attracting feepaying 
smdents. Some schools now have in excess of 70 such students, thus bringing in amund 
half a million dollars per year. Schooling thus now constitutes a new. and rapidly 
increasing, export indusny, with numbers of such studenri increasing by about 40% per 
year. This sale of educational places to Asian smdents in New Zealand probably marks 
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.he ce-xen, Hmi. of ,he comn.odif,caUo„ i„ u.e co„pu,«„y of educadoo aad dc*s 

not appear to be on the policy agenda in England and Wales. 



owever, England doea p„vide .he dearest example of an attempt to mix private and 
publteecntml of edneation in dte CiQ. Teehnology Colleges, whieh were lannehed amidst 
eonstderable pnblieity in 1986 with the intention that private sponsor would pmvide 
eapttel eosts and the goventmen. recurrent funding. New Zealand has no CTC 
equtvaleuf However, a similar effect has been achieved with the use of the Integrated 
Schools Ac. (1975). which was set up to provide state funding primarily for snuggling 
Cathohe Schools. The Act allows that any school with a ■special character’ can integrate 
into the state system, w.th the provision of full per capita funding less capital costs 
wmch ,s to be met by the ownera. In 1994 Ute integration of a fairly new private school’ 
which ody barely met the re,„irements of a ’speeid character’ caused an upmar in onj 
cy. It was argued that there was ade,ua.e space in existing seeondaty schools, and that 
.he mtegrauon of this school would pull students away fmm other schools. Them is a 
stnular pmvision in the 1993 Education Act in England and Wales, which has so far been 

httle used, partly because voluntery aided status has long provided a place for Anglican 
and Catholic schools within the state system. 



The project to bring the private in to the public sector has me. with mixed msulte In 
some ways, the sehoohbusiness rela.ionslup has nourished. In many areas schools have 
developed firm relationships with local businesses, which often include the pmvision of 
resource for the schools. Many schools in both countries have benefited fmm the lar»e 
ehatn store promotions, although the link between the amount purchased and L 
outcomes raises both equity and ethical issues. However, there has been some teluctence 
on the part of private businesses to become full partners in edueadonal pmvision and, in 
e of CTCs, the Bntish government certainly grossly overestimated the willinoness 

of industo- to provide capiud funding for new schools (Whit.ye.al 1993). Since 1993 

.he government has therefore encouraged mote limited forms of sponsorahip in tetum for 



enhanced representation on governing bodies. In New Zealand, though, business people 
seem to have little interest in helping to govern schools (unless their children attend the 



school). 



Privatising provision 



One of the earliest neo-liberal 'solutions' to the problem of state involvement in schooling 
was the notion of the voucher (Friedman, 1962). While the state would conrinue to fund 
schooling (and, indeed, would fund private schooling on the same basis as public 
schooling), vouchee would provide a mechanism by which smtes could withdrew from 
the provision of education. A key feature of voucher schemes is that they shift control 
over education fmm die previdere of education to the consumers, thus promoting parentsd 
choice. In many ways, voucher schemes are a natural partner to neo-liberel state 
systems, as they meet a variety of political objectives in one move: promoting 'choice', 
removing state responsibility for provision of schooling, and reducing the power of 
providers in favour of 'consumers'. However, the Thatcher government's rejection of a 
system-wide voucher scheme in England and Wales in the early 1980s demonstrated that 
the political problems in implementing such a policy outweighed the perceived advanlages 
at that time. Nevertheless, renewed calls for vouchers are evident at present and a 

voucher scheme for pre-school provision is being seen by some neo-liberals as a 
precursor of wider experiments. 



To date, there has been no attempt to introduce a voucher scheme in New Zealand 
schools, even though groups such as the Business Roundtable (Sexton. 1991) have 
strongly advocated it. Nevertheless, it is clear from a speech made by the former 
Minister of Education (Smith, 1995) to a group of Canadian educators that vouchere are 
on the political agenda in New Zealand, aldlough this speech precipitated a huge negative 
reaction which makes such a policy unlikely in the cument political situation. 



However, both countries have adopted pattial voucher schemes, aimed at giving clever 
ehildieu from poorer families access to private schools. One of the ftrst education 
policies announced by the Thatcher govenuuent when it came to offtee in 1979 was an 
Assisted Places Scheme which provided means-tested government funding to enable 
academieaUy able children from poor homes to attend some of the countty's elite private 
secondary schools. The scheme currently provides 34,000 places and plans to double it, 
and extend it to primary age children, have recently been agreed. In New Zealand, a 
similar scheme known as the Targeted Individual Entitlement (the language itself 
exposing the political origins of the scheme) has just been set up. From 19%, 160 
children (imtially) will be able to attend private schools with fees paid by the state. As in 
the English scheme, families will also be given an allowance for uniform costs. In both 
schemes, the students are selected by theschoolsand an evaluation of the English version 
found that a high proportion of the places were going to the children of 'distressed 
gentlefolk' rather than the working class and inner city children who figured pmmtnently 
in the government's original rhetoric of legitimation (see Edwards et al 1989). 

A further aspect of the privatisation of provision comes from moves to provide state 
funding for private schools. In England, direct funding of private schools largely 
disappeared with the phasing out of direct grant grammar schools by a Labour 
government in 1976 and current neo-liberal policies favour subsidies to individuals rather 
than institutions. However, there are actually considerable indirect subsidies, through the 
tax exemptions that most private schools receive as a result of their charitable status. 

The private school sector in New Zealand is quite small (around 4% of the total school 
population compared with 7% in England and Wales), and there has been a long-term 
struggle over state funding. The main argument for such funding has always been that 
those who choose to send their children to private schools pay twice - once through their 
taxes, and again through school fees. Cutiently, in New Zealand, the state pays 50% of 
the salaries of private school teachers. A number of arguments are used to justify this 
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high level of support, the main one being that the private sector offers a diveisiry and 
choice which is not avaUable in the homogeneous state system. More recenUy, the 
private school sector has become very pro-active through its national representative 

organisation, the Independent Schools Council, lobbying hard for increased state funding 
(ISC, 1995). 

The neo-Uberal project has provided a further justification for support of private schools. 
Such schools are held up in both countries as the 'ideal' form of schooling; an argument 
based on the public choice belief that the private is superior to the public, and supported 
on the grounds of (mostly) better examination results in the private sector. Thus private 
schools are said to offer both quality and diversity, thereby augmenting and improving 
state provision. The case for diversity through private provision is often made by 
overstressing the homogeneity and mediocrity of state schools. Thus, in his Canadian 

speech, the former New Zealand Minister of Education likened state schools to the 
McDonald's food chain. 

Perceptions of the superiority of private schooling in both countries have been strongly 
influenced by the model of the elite (or 'public') British schools, which since the 
'academic revolution' of the 1960s have self-consciously fostered an image of traditional 
academic excellence (Edwards and Whitty 1995). The success of these private schools in 
examination league tables often reflects the privileged social background of their students, 
and their better resources and smaller class sizes, rather than any inherent characteristics 
of 'being private'. Nor, in fact, do these particular schools exhibit much diversity. As a 
result, far from being a context for developing diversity, the private sector in England has 
actually made a major contribution to the perpetuation of that one-dimensional model of 
excellence to which 'good' schools in all sectors of both countries tend to aspire. 

Proponents of voucher systems, or other forms of privatised provision, claim that the 
outcome would be an improvement in the quality and diversity of schooling (Sexton, 
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1991). U see^s far more likely ,ha. such schemes would ac, to further euhaoce the 
etushng social hierarchy of schooliug. The only way to prevent (or a. least limit) this 
would he to force all schools to select students in some way which removed selection 
btas. Evidence from New Zealand (Lauder et al 1994) suggest that the most effective 
optton might be a system of balloting all shtdeuts who applied to a school, but the elite 
private sector (and many elite state schools) would be unlikely to contemplate such a 
process because selection helps them to maintain dteir market advantage. 

Accountability 



Despite its rhetoric, the neo-liberal state is unlikely to abdicate responsibility for the 
shaping of education either to a 'marketized’ public sector or even a fully privatized 
system. In both countries the rise of quasi-market systems of education have bmught 
w,th them new, and sometimes enhanced, forms of accountability. Indeed, the 
appltcation of new models of public sector management into the neoliheral state, in 
particular agency dteory (Gordon, 1995), emphasises accountability. It assumes that 
state agents, whether they be central bureaucmts or individual teachers, are apt to act in 
thetr own interests, and against those of their clients; this being the natural effect of state 
systems Where market discipline is absent. In both countries, new models of 
accountability in the education sector mark a significant break from older collaborative 
approaches. The old forms of Inspectorate worked firstly to support and improve 
schools and teachers in their work, and only secondly to assess that work. Inspectors 

were usually senior teachers of many years standing, and had a close relationship with 
education agencies and schools. 



Not surprisingly, in neither country have new systems of accountability associated with 
quasi-markets in education gained acceptance among professional educators' This is 
partly the result of a deliberate separation of agencies of accountability from agencies of 
education. The Office for Standards in Education (OFSTED), the English central 
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goverament department responsible for school inspection, engages private contractor to 
undertake inspections on behalf of the state. This was a compromise which replaced a 
more radical proposal to allow schools to engage inspectors directly. Nevertheless, 
inspection has been rigorously separated from advice and support. While Her Majesty's 
Inspectorate has traditionally been seen as part of the 'liberal educational establishment', 
the cuirent chief inspector and head of OFSTED has identified himself publicly with its 
neo-liberal cridcs. The Education Review Office (ERO) in New Zealand is a stand-alone 
state agency, which is accountable directly to its Minister. At present, that Minister is the 
Mimster of Education, but this is not necessarily the case. The separation of agencies of 
accountability from other educational state agencies, a key element of new public 
management systems (Hood, 1995), has two effects. The first is that the agencies am 
more or less divorced from national ed^arioml concerns and methodologies, and the 

second is that these agencies enter into a potentially competitive relationship with 
educational agencies. 

As a result, OFSTED and ERO have quite problematic relationships with the education 
sector. At the national level, there is an uneasy relationship between OFSTED and the 
Schools Curriculum and Assessment Authority (SCAA), which advises the government 
on the National Curriculum and its assessment. ERO has been critical of the SCAA's 
counterpart, the New Zealand Qualifications Authority. Both agencies have been given a 
high degree of independence, or autonomy, in the belief that agencies of accountability 
should not be tied to existing policy and provision. The result, however, has been that 
schools have become victims of competing discourses about how they should operate. 

OFSTED and ERO have developed methodologies which reflect a neo-liberal 
managenahst agenda. These methodologies have become increasingly similar as, for 
example, the Chief Executive Officer of ERO travelled to England to undertake a course 
on the OFSTED methodology. The stress in both instances is on the relationship of 
educational inputs to specified outputs. Schools are required to measure up to certain end 
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goals. The publication of league tables' of secondaty schools in both countries is one 
example of such an approach, in that it is assumed by many that these accnmtely measuie 
the peifonnance of schools, and by impUcadon whether they aie effective institutions. 

One effect of the refonns in both countries is that there is a dual system of accounubility. 
The first takes place through the foimal process of educational review, and is concerned 
with accountability to the central state which, as funder of education, has an interest in the 
outcomes. This approach is in line with new models of public management, as we noted 
above. The second approach is a much more powerf-ul and direct form of accountability. 
The devolution of funding to schools on a per capita basis requires schools to attempt to 
maximise their rolls. In an open market situation, evident throughout New Zealand and 
increasingly in England, schools which do not attract students are penalised in a direct 
fashion by the withdrawal of funding and staffing resources. 

There can be a direct conflict between the two approaches. A school, for example, which 
IS extremely successful in attracting students may fail miserably on measures of 
managerial accountability. Indeed, there is evidence in New Zealand at least (Gordon, 
1993) that many 'successful' schools tend to disregard formal rules of operation, arguing 
that their (market) success speaks for itself Such an approach is not open to schools 
with falling rolls. In the quasi-market, then, the institutions of accountability concentrate 
on forcing unsuccessful schools to change their pmctices. Yet, even in this endeavour 
their usefulness is limited, as many of the problems they identify are endemic to the 
market position which the schools hold, such as lack of resources, discipline problems, 
poor teacher morale and inadequate building maintenance. 

Wylie (1995) argues that in New Zealand new forms of accountability and managerialism 
'may produce only a small gain for the substantial cost of foregone attention to teaching 
and learning, within positive, supportive relationships', though she also suggests that, in 
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reality, they may have 'more form than substance', so that other practices and values 'can 
be, and often are, given priority at the "chalkface"'. 

Conclusion 

Any attempt to analyse quasi-market systems of education is bound to recognise the 
tensions between political rhetoric and systemic reality and between policies of increasing 
state control and opening up public institutions to market forces. The dualisms which 
feature so strongly in this account are particularly evident in the systems of funding and 
accountability in both countries and the ongoing struggle to re-position private and state 
systems of schools. Schooling systems inevitably straddle the state/civil society 
boundary in any nation that requires compulsory education for all or any of its citizens. 

Jessop et al (1991) note that there are plenty of forces within civil society which are 
antagonistic to the market programme. The story of schooling reforms to date, in both 
England and Wales and New Zealand, has demonstrated this clearly. Even the 'market' 
sector itself has proved markedly reluctant to become to involved in the 'dirty' work of 
schooling where this requires private sector funding (for example CTCs) - except where 
clear benefits are apparent (as with the various chain store and supermarket promotions). 
Where such involvement has taken place it has been ad hoc, short-term, limited in scope 
or linked to a particular project or school. 

In terms of funding and provision of education, then, the neo-liberal project has 
consistently been stymied by the lack of an obvious successor to the state in these roles. 
Furthermore, state withdrawal has been sharply contested at every stage. In neither 
country are programmes to reduce educational funding or provision popular, and a 
majority of the population in each has stuck stubbornly to the view that the state should 
provide education, health and other essential services. With every policy announcement, 
then, 'antagonistic forces' are encountered who wish to contest, reverse or alter the 
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direction of the reforms. In both countries, the current policy pattern is the outcome of 
more than seven years of struggle. 



Our view in writing this paper is that the limits of the quasi-market have nearly been 
reached. At one level, the promotion of parental choice in both countries has met with 
some success in its goal of encouraging parents to look beyond the local school. 
However, the growth of what Donald Hirsch (1995) calls ’the other side’ of choice, 
where schools do the choosing, threatens this budding market. Increasingly, those 
schools which are considered worth choosing are full, and it is the schools which do the 
choosing, thus reducing the benefits of choice. 

There is no marfe/ alternative emerging which can alleviate this situation. Suggestions 
have included mergers, takeovers, new ’management’ systems, conglomerates and 
vanous private sector solutions, but none seems likely to get off the ground at present, 
particularly in view of apparent failure of similar initiatives in the USA (Molnar, in 
press). It IS partly for this reason that vouchers are back on the political agenda in both 
countnes. Yet it is highly unlikely that a full voucher system will be implemented in either 
country. Both governments are committed to the neo-liberal agenda of reducing the 
proportion of public expenditure in relation to gross domestic product. A full voucher 
scheme which provided real choice across sectors would require a large additional 
expenditure by the state. An attenuated scheme would not guarantee full parental choice, 
and would rely on entrepreneural development of schooling provision - and there is little 
evidence so far that this would be forthcoming on a sufficient scale. 

Other political solutions also do not appear viable at the point. One is the possibility of a 
tax/social services trade-off In return for a heavy reduction in income tax (or even its 
abolition), parents would bear the full cost of educating their children, with a safety net 
for low income people or state beneficiaries (funded by indirect taxation). Such a 
proposal, which privatises the funding of schooling may, or may not, also be linked to 
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.hepriva,e;^v, of schooling. The sh„e „ay eiiher become an incn=asingiy msidmU 
partners school provision, or i. may give away or sell schools, probably ,o local 
communities bnt possibly to prof., -making institntions. This proposal does meet neo- 
Lberal imperadves, bn, raises huge problems of polidcal legidmadon in societies which 
wan, sate provision of schooling. As well, i, would be exdaordinarily difficult ,o force 

eompnlscy school attendance under such a system, as parents might choose no, d, pay 
the costs of sending a child to school. 



Therhetoricof neo-libeml schooling policies is dms far removed from dte mality, and is 
l.kely to remain so. Policies and pracdces in both countdes am currently caught in the 
classic dilemma of sate legidmadon veaus fiscal imperadves and there is an urgent need 
to find new ways fonvard. What is panicularly disatncerting in both countdes is the 
tendency of mainstream opposidon parties, who might be expected to develop viable 
alternatives, to do little more than mimic the rhetodc of the New Right parties of 
government. As Henig ( 1994) says of similar tendencies in the USA, the sad irony of 
the current education-reform movement is that, through over-idendficadon with school- 
choice proposals rooted in market-based ideas, the healthy impulse to consider mdicai 
reforms to address social problems may be channeled into inidatives that further etode the 
potential for collecdve deliberadon and collective response' (p222). 
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